never lost faith in the practicability of the enterprise and inspired his volunteer associates with his own belief in its ultimate success.    Between   iSXo and 1885, the number of boys who visited the ('lub \\ ith more or less regularity increased from forty or tilly to a hundred or more, and it became ntvessury to rent the next floor alx>vc the basement, in order not only to accommodate them all, but to segregate thorn in classes according to their ages am I lastes.   1 ?< >ys < >f fifteen or sixteen were not interested in amusements that satisfied boys of seven or eight, and it was difficult to plan entertainment for them all without classifying them in separate rooms.  As far as possible, the initiative in all matters was left to tin* ('lub members.   They were encouraged to do whatever they most wanted to do, and were not made to feel that they were being educated or trained. The only rules or regulations enforced were those which the boys themselves recognized  as  neeess.rry  for  the maintenance of order and fairness.  Then* was sum* reason to fear that lawless boys from the Kasf  Side street gangs would be hard  to nianagr, and  that in their games and contests they might  resort  to violent or "rough-house" prnrticvs.   This did hap-pen occasionally at first, and there is a (lub tradition that  Mr. Uarriman, who was himself an   accomplished athlete and boxer,  forcibly ejected from the